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The Church’s Ministry To Industry 


- The dynamic elements in today’s 


world are largely technology and indus- 
try. Labor and management are hence 
key groups in both today’s and tomor- 
I felt their challenge to 


the world church in the summer of 1956 


when, between a World Council of 
Churches meeting and the German 
Kirchentag, I was the only American 
visitor to a British Commonwealth con- 
ference at Oxford on human problems 
in industrial communities. Membership 
was equally divided between labor and 
management leaders. 

What to you seem the most remote 
corners of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire? Is it the Fiji Islands? 
Or British Guiana? Or perhaps Ken- 
ya? You name the place, and you would 
have found its organized labor officials 
as well as its organized employers or 
owners at Oxford. There has long been 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce; and there is also the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
as well as its Communist counterpart. 


' And in the I.L.O0., which survived the 


League of Nations, leaders of labor 
and management have long been meeting 
with those from government. This Ox- 
ford conference, sandwiched for me be- 
tween two meetings of the world church, 
dramatically portrayed the power and 
extent of the world of labor and man- 
agement, for which the church must pro- 


claim a relevant Gospel and an effective 


program. We have made but little more 
than a start. 
In The Non-Western World 
Let us look first at the non-Western 
world. Here the overarching fact is the 
fractional size of the Christian commu- 
nity within the population of any coun- 


try. The World Council program on 


Christian responsibility toward areas of 
rapid social change should be most fruit- 
ful in Asia and Africa, particularly in 
its emphasis on urbanization. 


By Cameron P. Hall 


A number of mission boards are doing 
something, in training and on furlough, 
to orient their missionaries to the chal- 
lenge of industry in general and of the 
labor movement in particular. There 
have been efforts to send specially qual- 
ified leaders as a resource for the indig- 
enous churches as Stewart Meacham 
went to India for the Methodists. The 
Presbyterian Henry Jones has been in 
Japan for some years; recently his pro- 
gram has been extended throughout 
Southeast Asia. The Philippine church- 
es are due for development of a program 
along similar lines. Different but re- 
lated are the conferences and reports 
under auspices of the churches in India, 
While not specifically aimed at labor 
and management, the thinking of this 
part of the ecumenical church on vital 
social issues and problems bears upon 
policies and structure in which they 
have a heavy stake. 

In the East, Christians are a minority 
among people traditionally and currently 
non-Christians, but in Great Britain and 
the Continent, the Christian Church is 
a minority among people traditionally 
Christian. Here people as a whole, but 
most strikingly industrial workers, have 
turned their backs upon the churches. 
In France and Italy this has issued in 
some anti-clericalism, but elsewhere the 
church has for decades primarily pro- 
vided certain family and national cere- 
monial uses. 


Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive director 
of the Department of the Church and Eco- 
the National Council of 
Churches, gave this address last December 


nomic Life in 


before the Conference on Methodism’s Min- 
istry to Industry in Washington, D. C. 
Slightly abridged and edited, Mr. Hall’s com- 
prehensive and illuminating consideration has 
not been previously published. 


The Church-Worker Abyss in Europe 

Although this is over-simplification, as 
an overall picture of conditions at the 
end of World War II, it holds. Sig- 
nificant communication between church- 
es and the working population simply 
did not exist, from Inverness in Scot- 
land to Sicily. ‘There was more than 
a wall between church and_ people; 
there was an abyss so wide no voice 
could even shout across. But since the 
war, many vital and varied programs 
have analyzed the situation and moved 
toward a common objective — to set 
up some elementary conditions for ini- 
tiating conversations between the church- 
es and the unchurched working popula- 
tion. 

Underlying their variety is this aim, 
whether the program be that of Iona 
with its strong stress on the sacramental 
and symbolic; or the Church of Scotland 
with evangelistic visits to factories by 
local clergy; or the Sheffield Industrial 
Mission where, under leadership of 
Canon Wickham, the church has made 
a sustained and effective thrust into this 
center of the British steel industry; or 
in Bristol, and more recently in Nor- 
walk, where industry is more diversified 
and hence more community-wide, indus- 
trial missions are under way. 

Or, crossing the English Channel, in 
Belgium there is a strong Roman Cath- 
olic program among young industrial 
workers and in France the much herald- 
ed worker-priest movement. West Ger- 
many is notable among Protestant areas, 
with Pastor Szymanski on the Rhine 
and Hans Villigst in the Ruhr, and the 
nearly dozen Evangelical Academies, a 
number with full time staff members de- 
voted to industry and the workers. 

These programs of Great Britain and 
the Continent are a response to the war 
and the immediate post-war situation. 
Most of them are nearly a decade old, 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Eliminating "Free Riders” 


Many management people are thor- 
oughly honest in their conviction that 
workers should not be compelled to join 
a union against their will. But most 
of the workers refusing are subject to 
the suspicion that they are less ani- 
mated by principle than by the pocket- 
book. Why pay union dues when the 
law compels the granting of gains to 
all in the collective bargaining unit 
whether members or not? 


A contract recently signed by the 
Corn Products Refining Company and 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
has a novel solution. It preserves the 
right of the individual worker not to 
be a union member, but it makes him 
pay for the services of the union. 


Among the 4,000 workers of three 
plants covered are 500 nonunion em- 
ployees. From now on, they will have 
to pay a “service charge’ not to exceed 
the $4 charged unionists as monthly 
dues. They will not have to pay ini- 
tiation fees, fines or assessments, and 
will not be counted union members. But 
the service charge will be deducted from 
pay by the company, and those refusing 
will be discharged. The compromise 
resulted after the company stood firm 
against the demand for a union shop. 

This would seem to be a development 
with possible application even in the 
eighteen “right-to-work” states. Legal 
niceties being what they are, it may be 
impossible; but on the face of it, this 
would seem to comply with the statutory 
language that “the right of persons to 
work shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of membership or nonmem- 
bership...” At least, the “free riders” 
problem would be much diminished 
while the vaunted principle of “free 
choice” remains intact. 
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FORCED UNIONISM 
ARE SHOWN IN WHITE 


“COMPULSORY OPEN SHOP” 


Reproduced herewith is a map with 
caption, “Land of the Free?’’, issued by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in its January 27 Industrial Press 
Service. Exactly the reverse of similar 
maps appearing in the labor press to des- 
ignate the states with “right-to-work” 
legislation, it came accompanied by a 
bold-face editorial captioned, “The U. 
S. But 37144% Free!” Only the 18 
states so labelled, it said, ‘can claim the 
distinction of providing real employment 
freedom.” ‘This “canned” material is 
widely used in company publications. 


Such phony claims, like the fraudu- 
lent “right to work” name, sometimes 
find a counterpart in the extravagance 
ot opponents from the labor side. The 
merits of labor’s case are sufficient with- 
out weakening them by the commonly 
used appeal to statistics showing that 
wages are lower in “right-to-work” 
states than in those adjacent. While 
the long-run effect may or may not be 
detrimental to wages, there can be no 
doubt that the average-wage discrepan- 
cies actually show more accurately an 
entirely different fact — that it is the 
low-wage states in general, the compar- 
atively poorly unionized states, which 
have been able to secure such legislation. 
This is the common fallacy of logic 
which states the premise as a conclusion. 


Much more valid, of course, is attack 
upon the name “right-to-work’’ itself. 
But again, labor has not helped its cause 
by copy-cat name-calling, as in the phrase 
“right-to-scab.” To a degree, this par- 
allels the short-sighted public relations 
effect of calling Taft-Hartley the “Slave 
Labor Act,” of which one labor editor 
has said, “This was a ridiculous phrase 
that won us more enemies that it did 


friends.” 

In discussing the problem of a good 
replacement for the objectionable “right- 
to-work” characterization, the same edi- 
tor — Walt Davis of the Cleveland 
Citizen — has commented approvingly 
of a suggestion first made in our weekly 
“Walking Together” column and used 
as the title of a Christian Century arti- 
cle, now available from RLF as a ten- 
cent reprint. He says: 

I’ve heard a number of sugges- 
tions made as a counter-phrase to 
“right-to-work” but the only one 
which has made any impact on my 
imagination is one dreamed up by 
Clair M. Cook, executive director of 
the Religion and Labor Foundation 
... Here is what he believes provides 
the answer: Compulsory Open Shop. 

Seems to me that describes RTW 
as clearly and as honestly as anything 
I have heard to date. This is pre- 
cisely what the legislation would 
bring: A Compulsory Open Shop. 

Although it may sound inadequate 
at first, you'll find it taking on added 
meaning after you have had a chance 
to mull it over for a while. 


We are gratified not only by Mr. 
Davis’ enthusiasm, but by the fact that 
the column making the suggestion has 
been the one most widely reprinted of 
the hundred or so issued to date. Re- 
cently a speaker at the Cleveland Joint 
Labor Conference, a labor lawyer dis- 
cussing the proposed Ohio law, referred 
to it repeatedly as a “compulsory open 
shop” and not once by the name “right 
to work.” We have also noted that la- 
bor publications are using the new phrase 
to some extent. ; 

The Religion and Labor Foundation 
stands for principles of objective fair- 
ness. ‘“‘Right-to-work” is neither ob- 
jective nor fair. We believe “compul- 
sory open shop” is both, 
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Odds and Ends 
UNEMPLOYED WORKERS want 
jobs, not unemployment compensation. 
A New York State survey of 993,000 
benefit claims showed that: 20 per 
cent hunted jobs at least four weeks 
before applying; 40 per cent waited 
at least a week; and six per cent of 
all applicants hunted jobs for 14 
weeks before applying. 
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979, 000 CARS were built in a recent 
month as against 581,000 a year 
earlier. But the new aires was 
achieved by 29,000 less workers. 1957 
average auto employment of 395,000 
was the lowest in nine years. 


“LITT LE ROCK’S ELIZABETH 
ECKFORD, one of the nine Negro 
students, nee been pledged a $1,000 
college fobGlaichip by the Chicago 
Joint Council of Dining Car Em- 
ployees. Her father, a waiter on the 
Missouri Pacific, is a member of Ho- 


tel and Restaurant Employees’ Local 
354, St. Louis. 


BROWN-EYED CHILDREN in an 
Oregon schoolroom spent a day for- 
bidden to talk to their blue- or hazel- 
eyed classmates, who could use the 
classroom drinking fountain while 
the brown-eyed were told to use the 
basement fountain. ‘The one-day seg- 
regation experiment was an eye-opener 
for the children of all (eye) colors. 


1957 UNITED FUND AND COM- 
MUNITY CHEST campaigns set a 
new record of more than $400 mil- 
lion contributed. Labor’s giving ran 
“far ahead of 1956,’ when it came 
to $125 million, about a third of the 
total. 


“THE RISE IN REAL LABOR 
COSTS (1947 through 1956) ac- 
counts for less than one-fifth of the 
price rise for the decade,” finds Prof. 
Paul Craig of Ohio State University’s 
College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion. He adds: “It is quite clear 
that prices are related much more 
closely to ‘what the traffic will bear’ 
than to labor costs.” Editorial ques- 
tion: Where is the Ethical Practices 
Committee for business? 


A PICKET MARCHED in front of 
the AFL-CIO building in Washing- 
ton last month. He was James Pat- 
rick Sweeney, who carried a sign, 
reported Labor's Daily, reading: “21 
Years an AFL-CIO Organizer. Then 
fired by a three cent stamp.” A re- 
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An Editorial 


ON PREACHING AND PRACTICING 


The Guild Reporter in its February 
14 issue carried an editorial by Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild president Joseph 
F. Collis under the title, ““Let’s Practice 
What We Preach,” commenting adverse- 
ly on two AFL-CIO actions. One was 
the Executive Council’s refusal to rec- 
ognize the Field Representatives’ Fed- 
eration without waiting for action by the 
National Labor Relations Board. ‘The 
FRF, a group of AFL-CIO organizers, 
is seeking a charter as a union, while the 
AFL-CIO has taken the position that 
they are considered a part of manage- 
ment and thus are ineligible. Also com- 
ing in for Mr. Collis’ criticism was the 
discharge of “a large group of AFL- 
CIO staff members” “with astounding 
suddenness,’ on grounds of economy and 
more efficient reorganization. 

It is not the business of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation to try to tell the 
Executive Council, several of whose 
members are on our own executive board, 
how AFL-CIO internal matters should 
be handled. But as an organization 
dedicated to the application of religious 
and ethical principles in labor and eco- 
nomics, we believe it is our duty to stress 
with our best friends the need for care- 
ful consideration of the righteousness 
as well as the expediency of internal 
policy. 

The same issue of the Guild paper in- 
cludes the text of a resolution by its 
Washington local, which represents the 
public relations and publications em- 
ployees in the AFL-CIO office. The 
resolution charges firing of five Guild 
members, 


“firings that ignored the basic 


union principle of seniority, which were 
made with less than two weeks’ notice 
and which were handed to the Guild as 
an ultimatum just a few short hours 


before the individuals involved were 
themselves notified.” It calls “most 
disgraceful” the dismissal of ‘a staft 


member of the AFL-CIO publications 
department who was just a year short 
of the date on which she could have 
chosen to retire at her full pension after 
more than 20 years of service.” 


These are serious charges. Because 
of the nature of labor’s need to face the 
world with standards and actions in full- 
est accord with those righteous demands 
it presses upon commercial employers, 
it would seem imperative that Local 35 
of the Guild should have the opportu- 
nity it requests to meet with “the exec- 
utive officers of the AFL-CIO ... and 
seriously negotiate a proper union set- 
tlement ...” The virtues of grievance 
procedure for employees ought not to 
be dispensed with simply because the em- 
ployer is itself a labor body. 


As to the organizing staff of several 
score caught in the sudden shuffle, they 
have no union of their own which can 
even submit resolutions. If reports of 
ruthlessness are true, they are deplor- 
able, even though a cleaning of ‘dead 
wood” was in order. As we said in an 
October editorial concerning the FRF 
demand for recognition, we say again 
in all earnest friendship: the AFL-CIO 
in its internal as well as external prac- 
tices must give no grounds for reproach. 


— C.M.C. 


cent shakeup cut the organizing staff 
in half by transfers, retirements, and 
discharges. 


49 SOUTHERN COTTON TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURERS re- 
cently agreed, after five years of liti- 
gation, to pay some 11,000 employees 
about $500,000 in back wages — for 
pay below the $1 Walsh-Healey Act 
minimum. The Labor Department 
won a Supreme Court decision hold- 
ing that an industry-wide minimum 
could be set under the act for work 
on government contracts. 


Wy, 5. STEEL'S NET INCOME for 
1957 hit a record high of $419,073,- 
722. BELL TELEPHONE earn- 
ings of $852,904,279 (up 85 million) 
topped even General Motors by near- 
ly ten million. 


Webber On General Board 
Of National Council 


Rey. Charles C. Webber, a long-time 
member of the RLF executive board, 
has been elected a member of the Gen- 
ral Board of the National Council of 
Churches from the Council’s Division 
of Life and Work. Mr. Webber, an 
ordained Methodist clergyman, is AFL- 


CIO representative for religious rela- 


tions. Before coming to the labor move- 
ment some twenty years ago he was 
executive secretary of the Methodist 


Federation for Social Action, and was 
on the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. His labor ex- 
perience, before coming to his present 
post, included eight years as an organizer 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and seven years as president of the Vir- 


ginia CIO. 
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Ministry to Industry 

(Continued from Page 1) 
and with the exception of the French 
worker-priests, seem solidly established. 
It will be interesting to observe changes 
in outlook and program as the original 
situation, to which they are a vital re- 
sponse, changes. When there is a cli- 
mate making conversations generally 
possible, with communication somewhat 
normal, what then? What these churches 
do then will be highly instructive, as 
what they have done has been highly 
inspiring. 

Experiments in America 

Here, the situation differs. We are 
at a time of rising church interest, while 
our working people never turned their 
back upon the churches in the sense 
that has been true across the Atlantic. 
But it is different here, further, because 
it is more complex. Four major ele- 
ments need to be held in view — two 
within our church situation, two in our 
industrial situation. 

First, there is among our Protestant 
churches a concern and a search for new 
ways to move effectively into the needs 
of those who work in labor and man- 
agement. “There is a will, even a zeal, 
for experiment and innovation. Let me 
point quickly to some of the flexibility 
and variety of what is being thought and 
done today: 

Pastoral counselling, which is most 
in mind for those who lift up the pos- 
sibilities of the “industrial chaplaincy,” 
and which Rev. Clifford Peace in North 
Carolina so ably represents. Educational 
and training programs for students, 
seminarians and pastors — the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations 
affords an example. Evangelistic pro- 
grams, which have been tried, among 
other places, in New Jersey and Kansas 
City. Local parish programs — not a 
new field, but with new angles, as in 
the Presbytery at Detroit. A Christian 
vocation approach, which strongly in- 
forms both the Detroit Industrial Mis- 
sion and the Parishfield programs of 
the Diocese of Michigan. A ministry of 
reconciliation program found in the 
United Lutheran Church and elsewhere. 
And a community or area wide social ac- 
tion program, notably by the Methodist 
New England Conferences in their 
Chaplaincy of Industrial Relations. 

Even though some of these may prove 
of doubtful, limited and uneven value, 
it is important that today more people 
are in an exploratory mood. They want 
to discover how the church may build 
more paths for their ministry into the 
places where men and women face the 
problems and responsibilities of labor and 
management. 


The second church element is the 
role and program of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Its importance should not 
be underestimated, nor its quality under- 
appreciated. It has developed an im- 
pressive number of knowledgeable, per- 
sonable and capable priests — hence, ac- 
ceptable as friends and _ counsellors 
among the leaders and members of labor. 
While institutional disinterestedness may 
at times be in question, generally the 
Roman Catholic Church is felt -to be 
sympathetic toward the validity of the 
labor movement, understanding of its 
problems, and equipped to render it need- 
ed services. 

Labor's Attitude to Church 

But what about the industrial situa- 
tion? Where do labor and management 
as such, not as individuals — stand 
toward the church? 


To very many of the leaders of labor 
and to most of the rank and file, it has 
seemed only common sense that the 
church and the labor union should walk 
closely together. That they have not, 
as the past shows, has been to those in 
labor something of a shock, a surprise, 
a frustration, a hurt. 

American labor has been non-Marxist. 
Even those who claimed no religious 
faith usually felt that the aims of organ- 
ized labor were in accord with Hebrew- 
Christian principles. ‘The spiritual biog- 
raphy of countless included a Christian 
home with Sunday School and church 
attendance. But when these found in 
the labor movement the channel and 
expression of the motivation and the 
ideals gained from Christian sources, 
many came to find that the Church was 
not a continuing supporting community. 
So understandably many — too many, by 
any standard — drifted away from the 
churches. But for them this was a 
parting, not a break; it was a separation, 
not a divorce. It was and continues to 
seem to them unnecessary, regrettable 
and illogical. 

The reason for their continued wist- 
fulness toward the churches — for that 
is what I think it has been — is not 
hard to come upon. ‘To them what or- 
ganized labor stands for in the union 
hall or picket line, at the collective 
bargaining table or in legislative cham- 
bers, is people — their dignity, their 
freedom, their welfare. To them the 
churches have — or should be expected 
to have — a concern for, a competence 
in, and a contribution toward these 
things. 

Now not for a moment would you or 
I accept necessarily without qualifica- 
tion how labor interprets the Gospel, 
or thinks about the nature of the church, 
or even evaluates itself. But we of the 


Rev. Cameron P. Hall 


churches should be quick to recognize 
and’ rejoice in this latent readiness of la- 
bor union people to return, as it were, 
from an estrangement that never made 
too much sense. 

And today there is a new factor. I 
have attended, as many of you have, 
quite a spate of official meetings. But 
I have never met with a more sober, 
soul searching, and troubled-in-spirit-and- 
conscience body of people than I found 
in three days at the AFL-CIO conyen- 
tion in Atlantic City. They were deep- 
ly stirred by what had been revealed 
about their movement; they are search- 
ing for ways to live with it in a way 
that will cleanse and heal and transform. 
The churches have the word that needs 
to be spoken. If we know how to say 
it, we will be heard and heeded — 
gladly. 

The Attitude of Management 

The traditional attitude of manage- 
ment as management toward the church 
has been the reverse. To put it bluntly, 
businessmen did not see why the church 
should be assumed to have a concern 
for, or a competence in, or a contribution 
toward matters for which business men 
were responsible. Historically, the busi- 
ness community had first adopted and 
later secularized many Protestant con- 
cepts of work and hard work, and pro- 
ductive or profitable work. This secu- 
larization was abetted by the drive for 
profitability and efficiency, which under- 
standably were put high on the list of 
business virtues. 

I think what this means may be put 
succinctly but fairly as follows: Be- 
cause the Church and its ministers had 
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no grasp ae the technical requirements 
of efficiency and profitability, their ethi- 
‘cal helpfulness was discounted, often to 
practically zero. 
cause 
proved his skill in these business “musts” 
he could be trusted with ethical require- 
ments in the market place. 


And conversely; be- 


the Christian businessman had 


But this describes the past far more 
than the present. The negative expecta- 
tions toward the church of management 
as management is giving way to positive 
ones, and that change will continue. The 
signs of this are numerous in our church- 
es, in Roman Catholic circles, and out- 
side the churches too. What Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse at the 10th Anniversary 


dinner of the Department of the Church 


and Economic Life in October called 
the “rising momentum of social con- 
sciousness” points to a mood or climate 
receptive to serious inquiry by manage- 


‘ment about the kind of insights which 


the Church has from the Gospel of her 
Lord. 


Strategy: Our Colleges and Press 


In conclusion, I want to take a swift 
look at our strategy. What can we do 
and where can we do it? For one thing, 
there are our church-related colleges. 
What an untapped resource many of 
these are! Let me be specific. 

Item One. How many of our church 
related colleges have ever conferred hon- 
orary degrees upon anyone actively iden- 
tified with organized labor? I know 
only of a possible two. Why this very 
few number? I can think of several 


_ poor reasons but no good ones. 


Item Two. How many college boards 
of trustees have members who are in 
organized labor? Do I hear you an- 
swer, “None that I ever heard of,” — 
which would be my answer. What com- 
pelling or worthy reason is there for 
such an answer? 

Item Three. To what extent does 
the curriculum of our church related 
colleges offer strong courses on labor his- 
tory, labor economics and related fields 
along with general and other economic 
subjects? This is done, I am certain, in 
some instances, but how badly they are 
needed for those who leave college to 


enter the business world, on either the 


management or labor side of the table. 

Item Four. What educational oppor- 
tunities do our colleges offer both labor 
and management in the evenings and 
other off hours through long or short, 
credit or non-credit courses? Our col- 
lege faculties and facilities can be a 
community resource for adult education 
for labor and management as well as 
other community groups. And the col- 


_leges would benefit as well through this 


living contact with people dealing daily 
with on-the-job problems. 

In the second place on the level of 
strategy, another untapped resource is 
our church press. I am thinking of the 
awful silence in most of our religious 
journals about the world so familiar to 
labor and management. As part of my 
work in the National Council I try to 
keep up with the most important period- 
icals of business and also the labor 
unions, as well as the church press. In 
respect to the latter two, I can report 
that the top labor press has more items 
bearing on religion than the religious 
press has bearing upon labor. 


Labor Missing From Policy Bodies 

Still on the level of strategy, consider 
now the policy making bodies of our 
churches, denominational and_interde- 
nominational. Around half a dozen 
years ago I wrote our denominational so- 
cial education and action executives, ask- 
ing which of their policy making boards 
had members who were in the labor 
world. Of all the national agencies of 
all the constituent members of the Na- 
tional Council I was given only one 
member occupationally identified with 
labor — and he was on a social action 
board. I have good reason to believe 
that the situation is substantially un- 
changed. 

These unhappy results appear in what 
the denominations make of the personnel 
of the higher bodies of the National 
Council, such as the General Board, 
most of whose members are appointed by 
the denominations. From the point of 
view of the National Council this fact 
can be explained in terms of what the 
denominations have done; but why they 
do this is something else to explain. 

Lest anyone misunderstand my empha- 
sis here on the labor side of our sub- 
ject: I am doing so not as pro-labor 
but as pro-church. I covet the demon- 
stration in deed as well as in word that 
its fellowship in all its aspects stands 
open to all. And I covet the Christian 
contribution of our laymen in labor, 
which is no less or no more than that 
of others, but in which the church stands 
ever in need. 

Loca! Strategy: Our Needs 

But the heart of our ministry to in- 
dustry, as elsewhere, lies within and 
through the local church. An increas- 
ingly effective strategy locally must take 
place on three levels. One of these is 
the minister himself. I do not suggest 
for a moment that every pastor must be 
an expert on industry; perish that 
thought before it is thought! But the 
church needs substantial numbers of cler- 
gymen who are generally informed and 
alert to what is going on in the labor- 


management field. If we are to minister 
to the whole man we need to understand 
the power structures of our day so that 
we may help communicate the Gospel 
to our parishioners, so many of whom 
are a part of or related to some organ- 
ized economic group. If this require- 
ment of the ministry is even to be met 
approximately it will require something 
more than is now forthcoming from any 
but a few of our seminaries. 


But we also need at least a few who 
can be called “experts,” persons espe- 
cially qualified in the labor-management 
field, giving if not full time then a 
generous amount of time, both to the 
program of the churches and to the daily 
life of labor and management. Churches 
and minister can help in the labor-man- 
agement situation if they in turn have 
the help of one who has training and 
experience and the confidence of labor 
and management. ‘These specialists, it 
has been proved, can save us from well- 
intentioned mistakes as well as help us 
make positive contributions. 

And lastly, the ultimate thrust of the 
churches into labor and management will 
depend on the quality of its laymanship 
in these areas. “The meaning of the 
Christian Gospel for life will be com- 
municated where men stand at the point 
of policy and practice in industry. Cler- 
gymen do not stand there. But these 
points of policy and decision-making 
can become a place of impact by the 
churches through laymen who put them- 
selves under a discipline of preparation 
and training. 


The Role of Laymen 


Now, I seriously doubt that our 
churches should set up “labor schools” 
such as the Roman Catholic Church has 
developed, and use their resources for 
training in such mundane matters as par- 
liamentary procedures, conduct of meet- 
ings and public speaking. I have been 
intrigued by the thinking that led to 
such courses. As a Roman Catholic 
leader once said to me, “What good 
does it do to inculcate Catholic social 
principles in our members who don’t 
know how to function or speak at a 
union hall meeting where a group of 
fellow-travelers subtly push a Commie 
program ?” 

But our churches can do much to help 
equip their laymen to deal responsibly 
with the issues they meet in labor and 
management. To understand the ethi- 
cal aspects of these issues; to catch the 
spirit and approach that is needed in 
human relations in industry ; and to 
gain skills in getting one’s Christianity 
across — these are both necessary and 
possible as a part of the ministry of the 
church. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


HOW SHALL WE FIGHT THE RECESSION? : . 


The latest figures — which are now 
six weeks old — show that in January 
some 4.5 million, or 6.7 per cent of the 
civilian labor force were fully unem- 
ployed. (Editor’s Note: February fig- 
ures showed 5.1 million.) Many mil- 
lions more worked only part time. Two 
men working half time are equal to one 
man fully unemployed. ‘The equivalent 
full-time unemployment of these part- 
time workers is equal to 1.2 million, or 
1.8 per cent. Thus, the total full-time 
equivalent unemployment for January 
was 5.7 million, or 8.5 per cent of the 
entire civilian labor force. 

Even these figures underestimate the 
seriousness of the situation, for included 
in the 67 million civilian labor force are 
over 10 million people who are self- 
employed or who work in family busi- 
nesses and who consequently could never 
qualify as “unemployed.” 

A recession or depression reduces the 
incomes of these 10 million but, since 
they “own” their own jobs, it does not 
throw them out of work as long as they 
have their farms and businesses. “They 
therefore are not liable to unemployment 
and their numbers should be subtracted 
from the total working force. This 
means that in computing the per cent 
of unemployment we should use as our 
denominator, not 67 million, but 57 mil- 
lion. This is the number either actually 
employed at wages or salaries by others, 
or who are seeking such employment. 
When this is done, it is seen that true 
unemployment for January was 10 per 
cent, i.e., 5.7 million out of 57 million. 
This is serious. When unemployment 
reaches such a magnitude, the time to 


“Tll admit you have a critical voice 
on your union’s policies; but they 
don’t hold their meetings in here!” 


By Senator Paul H. Douglas 


act has arrived. 
Serious Nature of the Recession 

The present recession is potentially 
much more dangerous than those of 
1948-49 and 1953-54. Those were es- 
sentially “inventory” recessions. This 
recession has all the appearances of also 
being a classical capital goods or invest- 
ment recession. We do not have too 
much investment for long-term growth 
but we do have more investment and 
production than there is demand for the 
products of industry at present prices. 
Further, in the present recession, almost 
all the basic economic indicators reflect 
the decline. In addition, there certainly 
is no major objective evidence — as op- 
posed to overly optimistic statement — 
to indicate any speedy turnaround in the 
direction in which economic forces are 
now going. 

Danger of Cumulative Breakdown 

Consequently, the real danger at the 
moment is that of a cumulative break- 
down in the economy. I am not predict- 
ing that this will happen but when un- 
employment exceeds 8 per cent and when 
production and investment indicators 
have fallen as they have, then such a 
breakdown is always possible. Further, 
economic breakdowns do not proceed 
in some natural and orderly way. The 
fact is that when unemployment, pro- 
duction, and investment figures are at 
the levels such as they now are, economic 
forces are more apt to be impetuous than 
orderly. At some point like that at 
which we now stand, the forces of break- 
down can snowball and avalanche. Pro- 
duction, employment, purchasing power, 
and investment all decline and each de- 
crease leads to further decreases. ‘There- 
for, remedial action of a size which 
might have been very effective in the 
early stages of a recession can be almost 
completely useless in the later stages of 
a decline. 

It is the danger of a cumulative break- 
down in our economy, brought on by 
impetuous forces which are almost im- 
possible to turn around once they have 
gained real momentum, about which we 
should be worried. Because this reces- 
sion has now reached very serious pro- 
portions and because of the dangers of 
a cumulative breakdown, the time to 


act has arrived. The danger is not that — 
we will do too much, but rather that 
we will do too little and do it too late. 

Those who refuse to look at facts 
and who think they can drive away real- 
ities by boastful talk and by reviling all 
critics are the ones who may lead us 
into disaster. For they delude both the 
public and themselves into believing that 
all is well and nothing needs to be done. 
They are like the Persian king who exe- 
cuted all messengers who brought him 
unfavorable news only to find that the 
“sood news” he later received, and 
which caused him to invade a neighbor- 
ing country, was false and led him into 
disaster. ‘The realist and not the blind 
optimist is, therefore, the best guardian 
of the republic. 

Tax Cuts Most Effective 

The quickest and most effective way 
to act is by means of a tax cut for lower 
and middle income groups, i.e., those 
groups which tend to spend almost all of 
their income. Such a tax cut would be 
fed into the economy almost immedi- 
ately; it would stimulate demand for 
goods and services; afford the best hope 
for stopping the current economic reces- 
sion and help to start an economic up- 
turn. The increase in the demand for 
consumers’ goods should also stimulate 
the demand for, and investment in, cap- 
ital goods. 

Specifically, I would propose that we 
either raise the personal exemption from 
$600 to $700, or tax the first $1,000 of 
taxable income at 15 per cent rather 
than 20 per cent. Either of these pro- 
posals could go into effect immediately 
and could be made retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. Further, such a cut should 
expire on January 1, 1959, so that if 
the recession is stopped, the loss of rev- 
enue — which is proper in. a recession 
— could be recouped during a prosperous 
period. Such a tax cut would pump 
some $3 billion per year into the econ- 
omy. This would take effect currently 
and immediately. 

In addition, I propose that the excise 
taxes on consumer durables, such as ra- 
dios, television sets, refrigerators, air 
conditioners, gas and oil appliances, lug- 
gage, handbags, wallets, etc., be re- 
pealed ; that the excise taxes on the trans- 


The views of Senator Douglas presented here comprise the major portion 
of his dissent to the majority report of the Joint Economic Committee on the 
President's January 1958 Economic Report, published under date of February 27 
as House Report No. 1409. The Illinois senator, noted as an economist, takes 
a more pessimistic view of the probable extent and duration of the current 
“downturn” than do other Committee members, and proposes remedies in accord 


with that outlook. 
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CES 933 


CANADIAN TRANSPORT, journal of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, published this picture on the cover of a 


recent issue. 


The two hands are those of the CRBRE&OTW President W. J. Smith 


and of the general secretary of the Nigerian Transport Staff Union, Michael A. 


Labinjo. 


The magazine characterized the picture as of “an honest handclasp of 


goodwill, cooperation and world democracy.” 


portation of property and persons and on 
communications be cut in half; and, if 
the automobile industry will agree to 
pass along such a cut in lowered prices, 
a 50 per cent reduction in the manufac- 
turer’s excise tax on passenger automo- 
biles. Such cuts could go into effect at 
once. Unlike the cut in personal income 
taxes, they could not be made retro- 
active and there are too many adminis- 
trative obstacles to reinstating them af- 
ter they are dropped. However, we 
should not worry excessively about re- 
pealing them, for these taxes were ini- 
tiated largely for revenue purposes dur- 
ing World War II. ‘They are extreme- 
ly regressive and fall unfairly and dis- 
‘proportionately on lower and middle 
income groups. ‘The total revenue losses 
in the excise repeals and cuts which I 
have recommended are in the neighbor- 
hood. of only $1.4 billion. 

Both the personal income and excise 
cuts could become effective almost im- 
mediately. They would show up in 
the weekly paychecks of individuals 
within a week or two following congres- 
sional passage, and they would bring 
a reduction in the prices of. consumer 


: 


durables for which the demand. has de- 
clined. 
Public Works 

While I am certainly not opposed to 
the expansion of needed public works 
in periods of economic recessions, I do 
not have the same faith as my colleagues 
in their ability to help matters quickly, 
nor would I give them the priority over 
tax cuts which my colleagues do. 

There are three principal reasons for 
this. First, public works are too slow. 
Plans must be made, land bought, con- 
tracts bid for, etc. “Therefore, even at 
best it would be many months before 
most of these projects could actually in- 
fluence the course of the recession. By 
that time, the question of whether the 
recession will deepen into a depression, 
or whether it will be turned around, will 
more than likely have been decided. 

Second, even those projects which can 
begin early will not necessarily be in 
the localities where the major portion of 
the unemployment exists. Navigation 
and flood control projects on our major 
and minor rivers, and reclamation proj- 
ects in the scantily populated areas of the 
West are not calculated to provide jobs 


* - 


for unemployed workers in the automo- 
bile, steel, and the fabrication industries 
in our great industrial centers. 


Third, even if taken off the shelf 
quickly, and even if built in the right 
localities, public works generally do not 
directly employ those who have lost in- 
dustrial jobs. 

I favor, in this period, an expansion 
of needed public works. I would put 
schools and hospitals along with slum 
clearance and housing for low and mid- 
dle income groups at the top of the list. 
of priorities. 

What Is Needed 

At the same time, we should increase 
unemployment benefits for those out of 
work, for a personal tax cut will not be 
received by them directly; for, if they 
have no income, they pay no taxes. 
However, they would benefit immedi- 
ately from the excise cuts on the goods 
they buy. ‘Therefore, an increase in un- 
employment benefits to approximately 
half of the average wage as opposed to 
the one-third which is now the case, and 
an extension of time for receiving un- 
employment benefits by an additional 13 
weeks, are both needed. Further, we 
should start processing needed public- 
works projects so that if a tax cut fails, 
these men will have jobs to go to. 

In addition, of course, the Federal 
Reserve should ease monetary and credit 
restrictions. It is true that the whole- 
sale price index is at its highest point 
and the industrial price component. of 
this index also remains within three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of its highest level. 
But monetary policy cannot have any 
decisive effect over these prices for they 
are. largely the administered prices of 
monopolies and oligopolies. How else 
can one account for the fact that steel 
prices remain basically as high as they 
were many months ago while production 
has dropped to 53 per cent of capacity 
and that automobile prices have risen 
while production has dropped by at least 
25 per cent? 

What is needed is a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the antitrust laws and the pro- 
motion of competition in these huge car- 
telized industries. Using monetary pol- 
icy in a period of a recession to fight in- 
flation in the administered prices of the 
giant monopolies is to outdo Don Quix- 
ote in tilting at windmills. 

For all of these reasons, a tax cut is 
the quickest and best way to proceed. 
If we do that now, it may be unneces- 
sary to spend billions on public works 
later, but if we rely on public works 
as the major antidote to the recession, 
we may well find that a few months 
from now we may need a tax cut of gi- 
gantic proportions to stop a decline, 
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Canton Council Adopts 
Lenten Resolution 
The labor and religion committee of 


the Greater Canton (Ohio) AFL-CIO 
Council last month secured adoption by 
the Council of a resolution affirming be- 
lief in the basic spiritual values empha- 
sized in the Christian community during 
the Lenten season. 

A committee named at an initial Re- 
ligion and Labor meeting last October, 
addressed by Dr. Clair M. Cook of the 
RLF staff, is planning toward an April 
meeting with Co-Chairman John G. 
Ramsay as speaker. Local chairman for 
the proposed “Canton Forum on Re- 
ligion and Economics” is James Mac- 
Farlane of the Steelworkers’ Golden 
Lodge, while serving with him are Rabbi 
Jacob Nathanson and Rev. Francis 
Nagy. 

The Lenten resolution adopted by the 
labor council in Canton is printed in 
the box on this page. 


THE GENERAL MOTORS PAY- 
ROLL for 1957 was $1,855 million. 
For every dollar of wages the cor- 
poration’s net profit ($843,592,000) 


came to more than 47 cents. 


IN A DEBATING TOURNA- 
MENT at Columbus, teams from 15 
colleges argued the “right-to-work” 
question for two days. Score: those 
arguing for them won 34 debates, but 
those against won 56. 


A STUDENT FOR THE MINIS- 
TRY, crippled two years ago in a 
traffic accident, is being aided through 
a fund in which labor unions of his 
community helped. Dean Nelson of 
Crossett, Arkansas, is being aided by 
a community effort in which about 
a fourth of the funds collected came 
from labor unions. 


106 NEW CREDIT UNIONS were 
formed in 1957 by members of labor 
unions, bringing the number so or- 
ganized to 1,091. The United States 
now has a total of 18,764 credit 
unions, some of them formed by 
church groups. 

IN COLORADO SPRINGS 100 
members of seven building trades 

unions donated $14,000 worth of la- 
bor to remodeling a newly acquired 
site for a USO Club. Besides the 
volunteer labor, the Carpenters and 
the Electrical Workers paid out 
$3,000 as wages to some of their 
members on the project. 
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REUTHER PROPOSES CLERGY PANEL 
TO AID 1958 BARGAINING ETHICS 


UAW President Walter P. Reuther 
has proposed to the heads of all automo- 
tive corporations that a panel of ten 
clergymen serve in an advisory capacity 
on the “ethical aspects of 1958 collective 
bargaining.” The panel already called 
as advisors to the management of Ameri- 
can Motors, he said, would be wholly 
acceptable to the union. “Three mem- 
bers of that panel are Religion and Labor 
Foundation executive board members: 
Rabbi Eugene Lipman of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; Dean 
Marshal L. Scott of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations; and 
Rev. G. Paul Musselman, Episcopal 
urban industrial work secretary. 

“Neither labor nor management,” 
Mr. Reuther wrote the company heads, 
“has a moral right to attempt to advance 
its particular interests at the expense of 
the well-being of the whole of our so- 
ciety.” The panel, he said, “can be 


of great value to both management and 
labor in creating a more favorable cli- 
mate” for considerations including “the 
broad public interest and the ethical and 
moral values involved” in negotiations. 
The Michigan Christian Advocate, a 


A Lenten Resolution 


“The labor and religion committee 
of the Greater Canton AFL-CIO 
Council realizes if human society is to 
be healed only a return to Christian 
life and institutions will heal it. 

“For this alone can provide effective 
remedy for that excessive care for 
passing things that is the origin of all 
vices. 

“This alone can draw away men’s 
eyes fascinated by and wholly fixed 
on changing things of the world and 
raise them toward Heaven. 

“Who would deny that human so- 
ciety is in most urgent need of this 
cure now? 

“What will it profit men to become 
expert in more wisely using their 
wealth, even to gaining the whole 
world, if thereby they suffer the loss 
of their souls? 

“What will it profit men to become 
sound principles of economic life if 
in unbridled and sordid greed they let 
themselves be swept away by their 
passion for property so that hearing 
the commandments of the Lord they 
do all things contrary? 

“The labor and religion committee 
of the Greater Canton AFL-CIO 
Council recognizes its position in the 
field of economics and social society 
and that our endeavor is for the glory 
of God and his creatures. 

“In sharing the fruits of our labor 
we at the same time realize these 
things to be temporal.” 


Methodist publication, editorially lists 
five reasons among those which com- 
mend the idea: 
labor and management acknowledged 
the fact that ethical and moral principles 
should guide their bargaining . . . to 
stress its importance as a regularly ac- 
cepted practice”; (2) it would help pro- 
tect a public often caught “between the 
crossfire of management and labor’; 
(3) it would “have a sobering influ- 
ence,” lessening name-calling, reducing 
ballyhoo and stalling; (4) “it will be an 
invaluable experience for the clergymen 
and the church,” enabling the partici- 
pants to convey understanding to the 
churches; and (5): 

“Tt’s time the church assumed its his- 
toric role of championing justice in the 
struggle between two important seg- 
ments of society. In Old Testament 
times the prophets stood up and ex- 
pounded the laws of God for both king 
and people. Sometimes they supported 
the rulers, sometimes the ruled and fre- 
quently they denounced both. In every 
case they were the Voice of God. Some- 
body has to be the Voice of God for 
our generation. If not these clergymen, 
then who?” 


These are surely cogent reasons for 
support of Mr. Reuther’s proposal. Both 
the idea and the personnel of the panel 
originated with management, but Mr. 
Reuther does not let that prevent him 
from seeing its values. We have not 
yet seen the reaction of the companies, 
but we fear that exposure to fair- 
minded, knowledgeable clergymen — 
and doubtless through them to the pub- 
lic — of much that surrounds company 
positions will not be welcome to the 
“Big Three,” whose reactions to Mr. 
Reuther’s previous proposals this year 
has been an invariable “no.”’ The great- 
est hope would seem to be that Ameri- 
can Motors, at least, will try the ex- 
periment. 


“Too much of the milk of — 
human kindness is kept in a 
frozen state.” 


(1) “It’s time both | 


